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most revealing factor was that the students felt they were "too busy" 
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included; 23 references are attached.) (Author/SR) 
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Aisstract 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between locus 
of control and intrinsically motivated reading for children. The entire sixth grade, 
totalling S3 students of a parochial school, was administered the Children's 
Nowicki-Strickland Internal-External Control Scale (CNSIE). A free-choice 
paperback reading rack provided the measure for intrinsically motivated reading. 
To test the hypothesis, a matched sample was drawn. The t-test for matched 
samples and the Pearson product-moment both indicated non-significant 
differences. The most revealing factor was that the students felt they were "too 
busy' for free-choice reading. 
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Children's Locus of Control mi 
Inthnslcelly riotivatod Reodlng 

Is lbs individual driven by his envlronnrant, os the 
Behovlohsts believe, or does thet Individual consciously rmdce 
decisions end act upon his environment? The latter being the 
Organlsmic approach asserts that cognitive ami affective 
processes ere taking piece: a person Is consciously aware thet 
his or her behavior will have certein outcontee. Social learning 
theory (Rotter, 1966) tries to Integrate theee two trende In 
Amertcen psychology — the stimulus reeponse or 
reinforcement theories ami the cognitive theories. Behavior, 
expectoncles, psychological situations, and reinforcements are 
four equel variables from this theon|. 

Rotter (1975) points out that his theory hae two types of 
expectencles: the expectancy for a certain kind of 
reinforcement, and the expectancy that generallzee frem e 
series of situations. Expectancy Is only one verleble In 
Rotters social leeming theory and It Is coupled with the value 
of reinforcement. This concept of reinforcement Is placed on a 
continuum scale ranging from Internel to external. People who 
believe thet their own behavior has everything to do with 
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fiBceivIng that relnforcsment ore consldarsd to hove Internal 
locus of control. Thoee who believe their behavior hos nothing 
to do with it« that 1s« the reinforcement is received becouse of 
luck, fete, or powerful others, ere considered extemol In their 
locus of control. Locus of control is defined os o generelized 
expectency for intemel or extemel control of rainfcnrcement 
The third me]or voriable in Rotter's ttoory is the psychoK^cal 
situetion. The circumete(^s in which one finds oneself 
determines the expectancies and the reinforcement value, and 
these in turn affect behavior potential. Rotter enq)hatica11y 
adds that the predictions of a particular behavior occurring in 
sonra situation nmist also include examination of altemativs 
behaviors in the same situation. 

Reinforcement value and its expectancy must be controlled 
or else measured when woricing with behavior predictions and 
locus of control offers this measure. However, when using the 
measure. Rotter (1975) has implied that it is of a very broad 
generalized expectancy and that it will allow prediction in a 
large number of different situations, but at a low level. There 
seems to be some softening here on Rotter's part since 1966 
when he felt "this variable was of ma]or significance in 
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understomllng the noiure of leontlng processes In different 
kinds of leomtng situations' (Rotter, 1966, p. 1). 

Within the confines of social learning theory, people 
expect rBlnf(Nxements~e1ther because of tteir hehavlor 
(Internal control) or because of fate (e}(tem8l control). With 
this expectat1(m, one will behave simllnrly in simile- 
psychological situations. Oecl (1975) h^ clcmslfled Rotter's 
theory as extrlnslcally motivated behav1(»r because It centers 
on rewards. These rewards can be apparent like money, praise, 
prizes, or unappmnt like satisfaction, feellr^ of 
competence, and self-determination. The former are e}«mp1e8 
of extrinsic rewords: the latter are exan^les of Intrinsic 
rewards. A person who Is high on Internal locus of control may 
be motivated Intrinsically or extrlnslcally (Oecl, 1975). The 
external locus of control person will not be af fscted 
Intrinsically or extrlnslcally because of the beliefs that 
behavior has nothing to do with the expected reward, and that 
rewards are given by powerful others, luck, or fate. 

Intrinsic motivation Is believed by Oecl to be the reason a 
child would strlvt for success. At the same time, the outcome 
Of this effort could definitely affect one's expectation. 



Therefore Inlrlneic motlvotton end locue of control seem 
cloeely tied to one onother (Stfpeic & Weiez, 196t}. 

How locus of control affects the leemer in o reeding 
sUuotlon hos not heen Investigated es heavily as In other 
learning situations. Bartel (1971) found that hy second grade, 
first grade rsmilng readiness scms correlated positively with 
Internal locus of control for high-achieving middle class 
chlldrea Galne In reeding comprehension and languc^ 
mechanics for students whose teachere were Internal rether 
than external In their locus of control were reported by Hurrey 
and Staebler (1974). Wooster (1974), In his Invratlgatlon with 
boys considered by the British to be educationally subnormal, 
got better results on a measure of reading ability if their 
locus of control scores were Internal. Matheny and Edwards 
(1974) also found a statistically significant correlation 
between locus of control scores and reeding achievement. 
Advanced readere had significantly higher Interoal locue of 
control scores In Nielsen and Long's study of high school 
senlore (1961). However, Nielsen and Long also found that In 
the best reading groups there was no significance In locus of 
control for males and females; In the poor reading classes. 



though, moles hod higher interMi locus of control scores. 

A potentially importont ocedemlc related hehovfor that 
has not been examined, but has been raised In the llterotiflne by 
Stlpek and Weisz (1981)J8 whether Internal children sp^id 
more time doing academic work (reading) outside of sdiool? 
In a free-choice reading situation, how would a student rract 
who expects reinforcement? Free-choice reading is defined in 
this study as academic w(^ |»rformed by the student wl»n 
and if he or she chooses to do so. Usir^ intrinsic 
approaches — allowing the students to feel competent and 
providing them with the opportunity to read %^t is 
interesting to them — what will the internally controlled 
person do when there ore external rewards? How will the 
externally controlled person react? 

To answer these questions, the folloyylng hypothesis was 
tested: students with an internal locus of control will be more 
productive readers than those with an extemel locus of 
control. Productive is defined by the amount of pages read and 
time spent reading by the student. 
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Method 

The entire sixth grade of o porochiol elementory school 
located in San Francisco was used for this study. The gnnip 
consisted of 53 students, 24 females and 29 males. The ethnic 
identity included all races, but Vtm Asian segment was the 
most dominant at 39JC The mean age was 1 1.75. 
Socioeconomic status was established using Duncmi's 
Socioeconomic Index, whidi is a single occupation based scale 
(Featherman & Hauser, 1977). Forty-one pemnt of the 
subjects were grouped under t^rof essional and managerial; 29X 
were categorized in sales, craft, and operatives; and the 
remaining 30X could be found in the service occupation. The 
raaponees made by the children on their father's occupation 
were verified by school reccHrds. All Levels of reading ability 
and academic achievenrent were represented. 

Instruments 

V^B Children's Nowicki-Strickland Internal-External 
Control Scale (CNSIE) was used to measure locus of control. 
This scale is considered appropriate for ages nim: to eighteen. 
The scale has 40 declarative statsments that require a yes or 
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no response circled by the subject. Highest scores reflect en 
extemel orientetlon end lowest scores reflect en intemol 
orlentotion. Children were reed the questions twice while 
they reed from their own copies. 

The 8e11 erul Howell Informel Interest inventory published 
In 1983 wes usmI to determined the selection of peperbeck 
books for the free-choice reeding librwu. This Inventory 
consists of 21 questions In which the rssporatent either checks 
off his or her enswere into cetegories or else writes o short 
enswer in the provided blenk. The questions focus on perronel 
interests end fevorite ectivities. There ere three quratlons 
thet specif icelly esk for e pertlculor title or euthor. The 
free-reeding meterlels consisted of 106 children's books, 53 
titles. 



Ons week before the study wes to begin, the two teechere 
met with the reseeroher end were given the stuc^ plen, the 
interest inventories, permission lettere, end e copy of the book 
report form. During the explenotion of the study, it wes 
emphesized thet they were not to moke suggestions to the 
students ebout pertlcipeting in the free-choice reeding 
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program. Free-tAolce reading was to ba an activity in which 
the students would participate solely on their own initiative. 

Using the Infonnai Interest Inventory, an assessment was 
made at)out the topics these subjects would find of interest 
Humor, sports and mysteries were the top three choices. The 
researcher then set a spimiing racic in each classroom with 
the same S3 titles. Two containers were aleo set up in the 
room: one with booic report forms mid the othM* empty. The 
Nowidci-StricklafKl LOC scale wes edministered with the 
following directions: 

We are trying to find out what boys and girls yotr 
age think about certain things. There m no right or 
wrong answers; it's Just how you feel about the 
items that t read. Circle yes or no. Sometime you 
can answer yes and no. Then you decide if it's more 
yes or more no. Just answer how ygy think or feel; 
not your friend or neighbor. 

The examiner read each item on the scale twice to make 
sure all subjects understood the statement. The Instruments 
were collected and the free-choice reading center was 
introduced and explained to the class. 



When you come to school this morning I m sure you 
noticed something new. I brought this rock filled 
with poperhock hooks yesterdey. This Is whet I call 
free-choice reeding. I hove talked to your teacher 
about the free-choice reading and she knows that 
there will be no grades given, no prizes, no rewards, 
t want to find out which books are popular with your 
age group. Near the bookstand are two containers. 
One with book report forms, and one which Is empty. 
Every time you take a book, take a form. If you don't 
like the book after one p^ or one chapter, fill out 
the form, end put the book back In the rock. Vou can 
take the books home, overnight, on weekends, 
vacations, whenever. 

This discussion, along with administering the 
Instrument, took 25 minutes In each class. There were four 
subjects absent during the procedure, end they were given the 
Instrument and Instructions separately. 

The researcher returned each week for six weeks to 
replenish and pick up book-report forme. During the six weeks 
that the study was conducted both classes were home for one 
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week on lester vecQtion and one close woe obeent from tlie 
school grounds on odditionol week becouse they went to cemp. 
Since the subjects had been instructed that they could take the 
books honrte overnight, weekends, and during vacation, it was 
felt that such absences from school would not Interfere with 
the free-choice reading productivity. 

Additional data were gathered on each si^jects's reading 
level, designated as either hl^t, nnedlum, or low as was 
academic achievement These Judgements were made by each 
subject's teacher, as was ths reading spe«l of eei^ siAJect at 
either fast, overage or slow. 

Two weeks after the (teta for free-choice reading were no 
longer being collected, a follow-up questionnaire wes given to 
the subjects, (^estlonnaire A was given to Mm subjects who 
had actually participated In ttw frse-diolce reading, and 
Questionnaire B was given to the remaining subjects. Both 
tsachers were also Interviewed at this time to determine 
reading programs, changes in attltudee, and types of 
procedures est^lished for the reading rack during the six 
weeks the study was In operation. 
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Results 

Following the some procedure for scoring os Nowlckl and 
Walker { 1973), median splits were made for each sex group. 
The median for females was 13 and for males 12. One male 
was eliminated since his score felt at 13. The mean of 
Internal scores was 10.56 with a stwuterd deviation of 2.54 
for girls, and the mean of Internal scorn for hoys was 9.93 
with a standard deviation of 1.90. The mean of external scorn 
was 16.25 with a standard devlatlim of 1.65 for the females, 
and for the moles the mem of external scores was 17.35 with 

m 

a standard deviation of 2.70. 

With as gross a measure as median splits to determine the 
Internals and externals. It was necessary to compare the 
sample population to a theoretical populatloa ftedlan splits 
may have the effect of the sampis setting He own standi for 
locus of control. To avoid this effect, the sample group was 
compared to the population on which Nowlckl end Strickland 
(1973) stand«rd1z8d the locus of control scale. The t-test was 
used to compare the meane of the two sampiss to determine If 
the means of the theoretical population were or were not 
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significantly different fron the nfteans of the sample. No 
significant difference wae found (i = -.00767 < -1.96). 

Chi Square as a test of goodness-of-f It was used to 
examine the distribution of Internal and external subjects 
among the 52 males and females. The difference between 
observed and expected f requemies wns not significant ( = 
.077;ia=1). 

Using Duncan's SEI scale (Featherman & Houser, 1977), the 
sample population was categorized into various socioeconomic 
Indexes and the Chi Square goodnsss-of-fit test was used to 
examine the distribution of internal and external subjects 
among SES groups. The results again were not significant ( ^ 
= .308;itt=1). 

Loolcing at the total sample population ethnically, Chi Square 
goodness-of-fit was used to test for difference in the distribution of 
Internal and external subjects among ethnic groups. Although no 
significance was found = 4762; H = 3), It was observed that the 
Asian females were noticeably more Internal than the other females 
(see Figure 1). 

This was not true for Asian males (see Figure 2). 

The entire sixth grade, consisting of 53 students, was given 
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Figure 1 . LCX) scores for Asian and non-Asian females. 
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Figure 2. LOC scores for Asian and non-Asian males. 
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directions for f ree-choica reeding "to porticipate on)y if you want to.' 
The numoer of subjects who chose to participate was 21. The books 
that these students had chosen to read of their own choice wm Just 
about half of the 53 titles. 
Main Analiysis 

A matdted sample was drawn front the 52 stuiients to test U» 
hypothesis that there would be a signified dlfferer^ between 
intrinsic motivation of internal and external subjects. The null 
hypothesis was that no significant differences in Intrinsic motivation 
would be found between internal and external subjects. A matched 
sample on internal aiMl external subjects was matdied on three 
variables — gend^, ethnic, reading abilltg^ — (N s 13 pairs). The 
number of pages read was the measure of intrinsic motivation. This 
sample included children who did not read. The t-test for a matched 
sample revealed no significant difference (see Table 1), thus the null 
hypothesis was accepted. 

Since there was no significant difference between intrinsic 
motivation of internal and external students. It could not be said that 
internals were Intrinsically motivated towards remllng. 

Computation of the Pearson product-moment revealed a negative 
correlation (c s -.204) for this matched sample. This correlation was 
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Table I 

Comparison of Internal and External LO C Subjects on Means 
of Number of Pages Read 

N\unber of Pages Read M §5, 

Internal 587 45.154 109.614 

External 492 37.846 81.818 



t « .176. £ • n.s. 
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of reeled by the 17 chtldren who did not reod. 

Since the motched eomple woe besed on efwctf 1c voiid)1ee, eome 
subjects who did pertlcipete In free-choice reeding did not find 
thennselves in this somple. To completely Inveetlgete this reletion^ip 
between locus of control and intrinsic motivation towards rewllng, the 
date for the 21 students who did reed needs to be examined. For this 
group the Pearson product-moment wee conqnited to determine tf» 
correlation between locus of control scor^ and number of pages reed. 
A negative nonsignificant correlation was f oimd (c - -.327). Figure 3 
shows a scatter graph of these 21 subject's and the number of pages 
read in free-choice reading. Even In the group that did read, there ie no 
evidence that locus of control effected motivation to read. 

Analysis of Questionnaires 

Two follow-up Questionnaires were given to the 52 etudents two 
weelce ef ter the data for free-choice reading were no longer belf^ 
collected. Questionnaire A wee given to subjects who participated In 
free-choice reading; QuestionnalrB B was given to subjecte who did not 
participate. Analysis of the questionnaires can be seen in Table Z 

Both teachers reported in the follow-up interview that they had not 
found it necesear^ to establish arni procedures for using the free-choice 
reading rack. They verified thet the books were not inappropriate and 
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Figure 3. LOC scores correlated with number of pages read- 
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Table 2 

Percentage Responses to Questionnaires 



1. When could you go to the free-choice reading area? 
Whenever Free-Time Reading TLam Certain Days Mone 

55% 29% 4% 11% 1* 

2. Explanation as to why there were no books in the rack 
and no filled-out forms in the boxs 

Forms Were Not Being Used Kids Were Hot Reading Other 
60% 28% 12% 

3. Why a student did not participate in free-choice 
reading? 

TOO Busy Didn't Like Books Didn't Want To Do Forms Other 

77% 6% 10% 7% 

"I don't like reading books" — one subject* wrote on 
questionnaire. 

4. How many times subjects looked at books but did not 
take them from the rack: 

More Than Once Once Hone 

84% 13% 3% 

5. When a subject got a book, when did he or she get 
the book report form? 

Same Time Returned 

81% 19% 

6. How often did you go to the free-choice reading center? 

After the Current Book Every Week Every Day 

57% 38% 5% 

(table continues) 
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?• Where most free-choice reading took places 

Hoae school 

71% 29% 

8. Participants in a future study would like to record 
data: 

Book Report Form Notebook or Log 

48% 52% 



that, if any books hod been removed, they were removed by the etuctonts 
themselves. Reeding programs continued during the six week period of 
the study end Sustained Silent Reading occurred, but inconsistently. 
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Discussion 

The hypothesis, for this stutty investisoting the reloiiofiship 
bstween locus of control ond intrinsicolly nrtotivoted reeding, stoted 
that students with on Internal locus of control Yirould he more 
productive reoders then those with on extemol locus of control. The 
doto were consistent In showing the Internals (H s 13 polrs) were not 
Intrinsically motivated towards reading. The measure of intrinsic 
motivotlon was the number of poges read hy the subject In a frse-choice 
situation where there were other things to do and where there ¥we no 
external rewards, not even praise, to l» gained (Deci, 1975). These 
findings are somewhat consistent with Oolllnger end Thelen (1978) who 
found no differences in levels of intrinsic motivation between children 
receiving praise and those receiving no rewards. 

With the matched sample consisting primarily of students that had 
chosen not to pwliclpote In free-choice rniding (17 out of 26), there 
are some interesting findings concerning the studmts that did 
participate whether they were in the matched eemple or not Both 
internals (9) ami externals (12) engaged in free-choice reeding, end 
olthdugh a modest negative relationship (r s -33) was indicated 
between locus of control score and the amount of pages md, it is worth 
noting thot the internals averaged 225 pages to the 71 pages everaged 
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by the externals. After removing two students thet moy heve skewed 
the date hy reeding more then 1 100 peges between them, the Internals 
still read almost twice as much on the overage (130 pages) as the 
externals (71 pages). As shown In Figure 3 the higher the tocus of 
control score which Indicates an external locus, the less free-reading 
was accompHshad. 

The locus of control measure, as Rotter (1975) pointed out, allows 
prediction but at a very tow level. Locus of control Is the degree to 
which a person expects his tehavlor to be rewarded, (ntemally 
controlled persons expect that their behwflor will moke surs that they 
get the reward. What happened In this study of free-choice reeding 
where rewards were not provided? With SOS of the group classified as 
Internal, only \7% participated In free-choice reading. Thirty-three 
percent did not participate. How did the externally controlled parson 
react? Twenty-tlree percent participated In free-choice reading, and 
27% did not. 

Just as several studies (Brown, Fulkerson, Furr, Ware & Voight, 
1984; Bomett & Kaiser, 1977; Sherman, 1984) revealed, there were no 
significant differences between the locus of control scores of males 
and females. However, It was found that there were more Internal 
Asian females than non-Asian femalea, but this difference did not exist 
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among moles. Thot there were no significant differences between 
ethnic groups for locus of control scores Is consistent with flllgram's 
(197 0 research, and differences on the various SES categories also 
were not significant. But willke other studies that categorized subjects 
as either lower or middle class, this study focused on a more rigorous 
approach as suggested In Mueller and Pwxel (1981). 

One weakness that seems to have prevailed In the literature on 
locus of control studies Is the Instrument This stwiy used the 
Nowlckl-Strlckland internal-External Control (CNSIE) (1973). it was 
chosen because of the low level of reading siclll required and the lack of 
politically tlr^ed Items. Gorsuch, Itenlghm and 8mard (1972) have 
suggested that reading ability may affect reliability of some scales. 
Since the directions for administering the Nowlckl-Strlcklend Scale 
suggested thot the examlnw' read the Items aloud twice. It was felt 
that this would eliminate that particular wetness. However, In future 
studies, the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire by 
Crendall (1964) will be ueed because this scale was developed to deel 
with children's achievement In describing this scale the authors state: 
It Is aimed at assessing children's beliefs In 
reinforcement responsibility exclusively In 
Intellectual-academic achievement s1tuat1on8...The 
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lAR limits the source of external control to those 
persons who most often come in face to face 
contact with a child — his parents, teachers, awl 
peers. (Crandall, Katkovsky & Crandall, 1965, p. 
93) 

Since Julian Rotter's social learning theory centers on 
similar psychological situations, the mle ttat is used to 
measure the degree of perceived expected reinforcement wwjld 
probably be of more volm if it too focuwd on similar 
psychological situations, e.g., the classroom. 

Another weakness in this study was the methiui of 
collecting the data from the participants in free-choice 
reading. The researcher suspected that subjects yvere not 
filling out the forms. This was verified by 60X of the class in 
the follow-up questionnaire. However, when given a choics for 
future studies, those who did participate were divided as to 
whether they would prefer a notebook or a book report form. 
The researcher feels that the notebook would provide a tighter 
control. 

During the initial interview with both teachers, the 
question of free-time for reading or other activities was 
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discussed ot length. Since Intrinsic motivation towvds 
reeding wes going to tie meosured In q free-choice situotlon 
where there were other things to do, it wes mendetory to be 
ecquelnted with the current policies In the clessrooms. The 
teachers described these policies as follows: 

There Is no free-time In our clesses. The di11(bren hove 
no free-time In the clessnrom, end really not much 
free-time at home, because of our htmieworic iwllcy. 
Since our children do not like to read, except for a f&ft, 
and there Is no free-time, you may be disappointed In the 
results of your study. Only a few will probably 
participate. 

With 40X of the children participating In free-choice 
reading, the teachers did corr^tly predict their students' 
bshavlor. What happened to the otter 60X? Even though they 
h«] virtually chosen the categories, through the Informal 
Interest Inventory, and the papertack books were attractively 
displayed In a free-standing spinning rack, tteir re^nse as to 
why thsy did not participate In free-choice reading was that 
they were 'too busy' — 77% of the group that did not 
participate reported 'too busy' on their questlormalre. As 
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Toble 2 Indicotss, they were Intereeted In looking et the 
books — 84X viewed the books more then once — but 77X felt 
they were 'too busy' to reed. Is this perception of being 'too 
busy* e reflection of the pressures schMis ere widM* to 
ecconrtmodote the curriculum? How does this effect the 
leemlng environment? How does this effect reeding? 

In our busy schools, whet hepperm to the Intrinslcolty 
motlveted looming thet Is cherecterlstlc of children? If tte 
curriculum demends on the school ore such thet the etudent 
perceives thet he/she Is 'too busy' for free-choice reeding, 
how con he or she exercise e curiosity through the different 
genres? Asking o student to operste on his or her own efforts, 
end giving time for this ectlvlty In the school curriculum, 
supports the theory thet ell Intelll^nce should bs respected. 
It hes been suited by Duckworth (1973, 1979) thet 
children's Idees should be reepectfully considered In our 
clossrooms end thet, when given o choice of ectlvltles, 
subjects con be trusted to choose tesks thet ere stimuletlng. 

Two of the most productive reeders In thie etudy were 
considered low level reeders by their teechers. Between the 
two of them, they hed reed 1,112 poges. Since the totel peges 
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reod by the populotion (intemols/extemals) equaled 2,881 
poges, 11 WQ9 impressive thol these two reodm wm os 
productive as the figures indicate. The most active readers In 
free-choice reading were students rated In the middle reading 
group. 

The remaining students stated that thqi were 'too bi^* 
The children's perceptlcn 1e t^lmony that this ^wol does 
not provide time for reading Of the subjects who did 
participate In free-choice reading, 7\% reported that they did 
their reading at home. 

What Is the role of the school regarding reading? Onco the 
students have been taught to reml, does the role of the ^hool 
stop? Could It be possible that the school would provide time 
for reading through: Sustained Silent reading on a dolly basis; 
teactors reading aloud to the class; papertack llbrsni comers 
chosen by the students through Interest Inventories and 
restoclced every six weeks; end reading clubs? Ths role of the 
school Is to provide an environment that nourishes reading for 
life. With television and all the other distractions, the 
schools must make a statentent about reading. What a 
disservice to our children to send them out into the world 
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witliout this enjoyment of leisure reading. 

How much time schools ectuolly provide for reeding — for 
free-choice reeding — Is e loglcel next step to study. 
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